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ABSTRACT 

Most people in South Korea expressed deep sympathy for the 
innocent victims of the September 11th attacks, but, unlike their 
government's official position that supported U.S. military action, many were 
opposed to the war the United States began in Afghanistan. The president 
asked for emphasis on peace and anti-terrorism education. Since the role of 
education has been stressed in every moment of crisis in South Korean 
history, it was only natural to think about what education could do to focus 
the world on peace, to reduce social conflicts, and to seek a more secure 
life. This paper does not focus upon why terrorists commit such massacres in 
a political and historical context, but acknowledges that suicidal terror, 
the U.S. war against Afghanistan, and the ensuing tension in the Middle East 
create conflicts among different groups with contrasting interests. The paper 
reviews a number of overt and covert factors that could cause serious 
conflicts inside and outside Korea. It addresses social conflicts that South 
Koreans face when determining relationships with others such as foreign 
workers, North Korea, and Japan. The paper examines what educational role 
should be used in these contexts. It introduces educational efforts improving 
international and intercultural understanding and contributing to peace and 
coexistence, discusses the limits of existing programs for peace education, 
and looks for other possibilities. (Contains 12 notes and 27 references.) 
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1. Introduction 

With regard to the response of South Koreans to September 11th, most people expressed deep 
sympathy for those innocent victims, but unlike the government’s official position confirming a 
strong will of support for the U.S. military action, many of them were opposed to the war the U.S 
would begin in Afganistan. There were some people who even thought that the terror was the 
anticipated result from unjust policies against the Middle East in the past age of Pax Americana. 
Also, South Korea’s anxiety had increased as having long been known as one of “rogue states,” 
North Korea kept a neutral position, not supporting the U.S.’ “fight back”, by declaring that they 
were opposing to terror as well as war against terror. 

Overall, South Koreans took a realistic position by officially supporting the U.S.’ attack against 
Taliban government and a humanitarian attitude by being sorry for the innocent victims of both the 
terror and the war. The president asked for emphasis on peace and anti-terrorism education. Given 
that a role of education have been stressed historically in every moment of nation’s crisis, it would 
be natural to think about what education can do for the world with peace, less social conflicts, and 
more secured individual life. 

In this paper, we do not focus upon why terrorists did such a horrible massacre in a political and 
historical context. However, we acknowledge that a series of the suicidal terror, the war of the U.S 
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against Afganistan, and the following tension in the Middle East is a mammoth conflict between 
different groups with contrasting interests, which reminds us to look back over a number of overt 
and covert factors that could cause serious conflicts inside and outside Korea. 

From this view, we will go through, first, a few social conflicts that South Koreans are actually 
facing with when figuring out relationship with “others” such as foreign workers, North Korea, and 
Japan. Then, we will argue what educational role should be played in these contexts. Finally, we will 
introduce various educational efforts to improve international and intercultural understanding so as 
to contribute towards peace and co-existence, and also discuss the limits of existing programs for 
peace education, and try to look for other possibilities. 



2. Conflicts 

2.1. Migrant labors 

According to a recent presentation of IOM (International Organization for Migration), South 
Korea has been rising as a major country in Asia in accepting migrant workers. In fact, according to 
an announcement of Korean Ministry of Justice, 200,600 of 499,000 foreigners who were actually 
staying in Korea on December 31, 2001, were illegal workers overstaying their visas permitting stay, 
which amounted the highest number Korea ever had. Compared to 148,300 in March 2001, the 
number of illegal workers had increased to 35%. There has been a rapid rise in the number of 
foreigners arriving here in pursuit of low-paying manual jobs since the industrial trainee system was 
introduced in 1991. 

Among those workers migrating through the trainee system, some become illegal workers by 
running away from the designated workplace in the middle of this contract period mostly because 
they cannot stand the harsh working environment; some of them succeed in finding jobs paying 
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